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INTRODUCTION. 



The Committee of ARRANaEMENTS, for the celebration of 
the 119th anniversary of the Birth-day of Thomas Paine, 
the Author-Hero of the Kevolution, congratulate the liberal 
and enlightened portion of their fellow-citizens on the success 
which has attended this effort to do justice ta a great man's 
memory. 

The Invitation of the Committee to the Political and Reli- 
gious friends of Thomas Paine, to join in celebrating his 
Birth-day, met with a noble response. We were cheered by 
harmonious feelings and liberal contributions. Men of lib- 
eral sentiments, though widely separated in their opinions 
on political, social, and religious questions, joined heartily in 
a great ovation to the memory of an Honest Man, who, fear- 
lessly and conscienciously did a noble work for Humanity. 

The result was, one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
celebrations ever known in our city. It was ushered in with 
the firing of artillery, from the hills which overlook Cincin- 
nati, and from the neighboring city of Newport, on the Ken- 
tucky bank of the Ohio river. 

The meeting, which enjoyed and applauded the Oration, 
Addresses, and Music, was, probably, the largest that ever 
assembled on such an occasion. Greenwood Hall, the 
great hall of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute, was densely 
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iv The Paine Festival. 

filled, and hundreds could not obtain admission; although 
two other celebrations were in progress at the same hour in 
the vicinity — that at the Turners' Hall, where the addresses 
were in the German language; and one in the neigliboring 
city of Newport, Kentucky. 

The Committee have much pleasure in presenting to the 
public, in a permanent form, this record of a public event, 
which, they trust, marks the dawn of a new era of Intelli- 
gence in the appreciation of Worth, and of Courage, and 
Liberality in the expression of our obligations to Public 
Benefactors. 

It may be proper to say that, in extending invitations to the 
speakers, no restriction was made, and no pledge required. 
Each was left to the free, consciencious performance of his 
individual duty, and is alone responsible for the sentiments 
advanced. The spirit of the occasion was one of Freedom 
and Toleration. 

The Committee would express their thanks to all who have 
in any way contributed to the Great Moral Triumph, which 
has been achieved in this Celebration ; and would encourage 
the friends of Free Thought to renewed exertions. 



THE 



PAINE FESTIVAL. 



The music of the United States' Military Bajid, from the 
Government Barracks at Newport, Ky., welcomed an over- 
flowing audience of ladies and gentlemen to Greenwood 
Hall, which was appropriately decorated for the occasion. 

Isaac E. Hedges, Esq., on taking the Chair, as President 
of the Festival, addressed the assembly as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESn)ENT: 
Ladies and Gentlemen : — • 

I have been unexpectedly called upon to preside on this occasion; 
but while I acknowledge my inability to fill the chair with the fit- 
ness the occasion demands, yet I am not disposed to decline the 
duties and responsibilities of such a position. 

I congratulate you my fellow-citizens, of every clime and nation, that 
a day has dawned upon us, when we can assemble in such vast 
numbers, to commemorate the noble sentiments of one, who stood 
out in bold relief before the foes of Human Eights, whether they were 
Kings, Potentates, or Priests. We meet, not to worship men, but great 
principles. We are not idolaters, or man-worshipers ; but we bow 
humbly, and reverence great truths and holy principles, wherever 
they are found. 

I have no sacrifices to make. They have long since been offered. 
The natural tendency of my mind has long since led me to look be- 
yond the boundaries of sectarianism, and the popular creeds of the 
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dmy; and hayiDg earlj read the " Rights of Maw," bj the Ii-| 
MORTAL Paine, I learned to consider it mj dutj and mj priyikge | 
to embrace the troth whereyer mj reason foand it^ — and fearlessly 
proclaim it, whether it was in harmony with, or in opposition to, 
orthodoxy. 

Let us ever cherish the generous spirit that inspired onr Great 
Champion of Human Rights, whose very soul ooold not be confined 
to a single state or country, but leaped over oceans to find new 
fields for its philanthropic emotions. Let us ever prove fiutbful to 
the trust, secured to our possession by his untiring zeal in the cause 
of our own glorious country, that the '< Ckisis " that once tried 
men's souls may never again recur. 

May the Sun of Liberty, whose dawn was heralded in the mom 
of the American Revolution by Thomas Paine, continue its 
onward march, until it shall arrive at a fixed and eternal meridian I 

Music. — ^National Airs, by the Bakd. 



O R A T 1 ON^ 



BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 



Mr. President — Ladies and Gentlemen : — ^I have accepted 
with pleasure and with pride, the honorable position your committee 
has assigned rae. It might have been entrusted to one better able to 
do justice to the demands of this occasion ; but the honor could not 
have been conferred upon any one who would appreciate it more 
highly, or who could feel more anxiety to perform worthily the 
sacred duty of rescuing from the darkness of ignorance, the blight 
of bigotry, and the calumnies of creed-bound sectarians, the fame of 
a man, who has done more than to ^' fill the measure of his country's 
glory ; " one who has been a hero and a martyr in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty throughout the world. 

I respond cordially, therefore, to the summons to address you on 
this occasion, and to the sentiments expressed in the preamble and 
resolutions, inviting you to join in this celebration; and I, a 
stranger here, congratulate you upon the liberality, freedom, and 
justice, which have prompted your noble response to that invita- 
tion. 

I congratulate Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, that she has 
the mind and heart, the manly courage and nobility of soul, to 
render this tribute of justice to one of the great unappreciated heroes 
of humanity. I congratulate the Great West upon the spirit of 
freedom that breathes over her prairies, and flows onward with her 
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rivers. I congratulate the country that embosoms this glorious home 
of plenty and of liberty. I congratulate the universal humanity that 
there is an America, and a Great West, and a queenly city here, 
and a people, so free, so intelligent, so generous and heroic, as thus 
to celebrate this anniversary, to vindicate the truth of history, and 
help to right the wrongs of half a century. 

It 18 right, that the examples of <;ourage, genius and philanthropy 
in the past, should be held in remembrance for the emulation and 
gratitude of the present and the future. 

It u true, and it is a part of my duty to make it manifest to all 
who hear me, that the life and writings of Thomas Paine prove 
him to have been a hero, a philosopher, and a philanthropist; and 
worthy of our admiration tind gratitude. 

It is true, as will abundantly appear, that his eminent and une- 
qualed services, in the cause of American Independence, and of 
Civil and Ueligioud Liberty, entitle Liiu especially to the honor and 
gratitude of every American ; and it was, therefore, rightly and 
nobly resolved to celebrate, here and now, the 119th Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of the Author-Hero of the Revolution — the vindi- 
cator of the rights of man, and the champion of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, Thomas Paine ; whose Common Sense awoke the Ame- 
rican people to the Declaration of Independence ; whose Crisis, in 
the times that tried men's souls, gave vigor to our arms; who 
asserted and defended the Principles of Republican Liberty in both 
hemispheres ; who was the uncompromising foe of all despotisms, 
and the unwavering friend of Freedom and Humanity. 

Most heartily do I respond to this appeal ; most cheerfully will 1 
present to you all that is needed to sustain it — the simple facts of 
the Life of that Honest Man, whose birth upon our planet was a 
blessing to humanity, and rendered illustrious and memorable thb 

DAY WE CELEBRATE. 

Thomas Paine, son of an English Quaker, was born at Thetferd, 
England, January 29, 1737. A man of the people, he received only 
Uie common rudiments of an English education, and at the age 
of thirteen was taken from school to assist his father, in his trade 
ofBtaymaker. 
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A desire for a more active and adventaroos life led hiniy shortly 
after, to ship on board a British privateer, the celebrated ship 
« The Terrible,'^ commanded by Captain Death. But his father, 
fearing to lose his son, and being opposed to wars, as a part of his 
religious faith, made such an appeal to his youthful feelings, as 
induced him to return home, «nd lay aside, for a time, his warlike 
and adventurous projects. 

But his monotonous and distasteful labor was so ill-suited to his 
active spirit, that he subsequently joined the privateer. King of 
Prussia, and made a cruise ; of tlie incidents of which he has left 
no record. 

Of the heart-life of this man we have no history. There are, 
howev^, a few facts which open that life to the imagination of the 
sympathetic xeader. He was married in 1759, at the age of 22 
years, and s^tled at Sandwich, pursuing his trade. His wife died 
at the end of the first year of their marriage. In this love and this 
loss, we have the key to much of his later life. It was a shock 
from whieh he seems never to have recovered. If in his later years 
he seemed a cynic, those who have so loved and suffered, know 
how to forgiv*. 

At Uie age of twenty-four he was appointed to a place in the 
excise, which he held for thirteen years. During this time he 
married again ; but it was an unhappy marriage of convenience ; or 
rather of duty and gratitude. He married ti^ daughter of a 
deceased friend, and took charge of his family and business. This 
uncongenial and fruitless bond was, after a few years, severed by 
mutsal consent. So far as is known, Paine lived through his life, 
like so many oilier human benefactors — loveless and childless. 
Severed ^m ties of family, they adopt the race, and give to huma- 
nity those talents and exertions which else might have been, more 
happily perhaps, but less usefully, expended in the narrow circle of 
a home. The ages of the past have been ages of sacrifice, and the 
world's saviors have borne their crosses, and their crowns have been 
iffowns of thorns. 

In 1774, at the age of 37, flying from the scene of so much un- 
happiBeaB, Paine went to London. Here be turned his attention 
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to scientific poraaitSy and among the philosophers with whom k I 
became acquainted, was Dr. Franklin, whose eminent pnetioil 
sagacity recognized his fitness for the new world ; and he aoooidin^j ' 
advised him to try his fortones in America. He followed this 
advice, and his destiny, and came to Philadelphia^ where he fint 
secured employment as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, for 
which he wrote some pleasant essays and poems. 

Thus, in the prime and vigor of his early manhood, chas- 
tened in the school of adversity, nnperverted and nncormpted by 
either a religious or scholastic education; a self-taught, self-made 
man, he found himself a citizen of the New World, at the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. His scientific and literary pursuits 
had introduced him to the society of Franklin, Rush, Barlow, and 
other eminent men, and he joined in their discussions on the con- 
dition of the colonies, and their relations to the mother country. 

To appreciate the work which Thomas Paine was now destined 
to perform, we must remember the state of affairs at that period. 
The idea of liberty and independence had come to but few of the 
foremost minds of that age. The great mass of the American 
colonists, both the people and their leaders, were thoroughly loyal, 
and strongly attached to Qreat Britain. They believed in the 
Divine Right of Kings ; the sacredness of hereditary rule, mad in 
the obligations of loyalty. But there was also a feeling of sturdy 
determination to maintain their constitutional rights. In this state 
of things, in 1776, taking counsel with the leaders of the Repub- 
lican movement, Thomas Paine burst upon the country with his 
'' Common Sense/^ It was a trumpet peal, which awoke the 
Colonies to the thought of independence, and prepared them for the 
contest in which it was won. He taught the people that freedom 
and security were the true objects of government, and that the 
simplest form, by which these ends could be attained, was the best; 
that ^^ of more worth is one honest man to society, and in the sight 
of God, than all the crowned ruffians that ever lived.'' 

With the religious faith and feeling which characterize all his 
works, he says : 

^^ The reformation was preceded by the discovery of America^ as 
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if the Almigbtj graciouslj meant to open a sanctuary to the per- 
secuted in future yearS; when home should afford neither friendship 
nor safety." 

. And after the most cogent arguments in favor of independence, 
and a free government, he closes with this noble and eloquent 
appeal : 

" 0, ye that love mankind I ye that dare oppose, not only tyranny 
but the tyrant, stand forth I Every spot of the old world is over- 
run with oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. 
Asia and Africa have long expelled her. Europe regards her 
like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart. Oh I 
receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind." 

The effect of this pamphlet, "Common Sense" is, probably, with- 
out a parallel in human literature. The first emotion it produced 
was terror — ^the next feeling was conviction, and then came an 
enthusiasm for its principles that resulted in the Declaration of 
Independence. Contemporary testimony is unanimous on this 
point. The friends of liberty were cheered onward ; those who 
wavered were made firm, and thousands were converted. ^^ Com- 
mon Sense " was the knell of European despotism, and the tocsin 
of American liberty. 

Paine did not only torite for freedom, but volunteered as a soldier 
in the continental army, — giving this personal testimony to the 
sincerity of his principles. In this position he became the guest of 
Washington, and the friend of Lafayette and the principal officers 
of the American army — ^with many of whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy to the close of his life. 

But the struggle of the Revolution was long and severe ; and 
there were times when the bravest might well lose courage and the 
most sanguine despair. It was not enough to arouse the spirit of 
the country — it required to be sustained. The people were soon 
tired of the war. The militia, drafted for brief terms of service, 
and unused to the hardships of the camp, were leaving the army. 
Our cities were occupied by the enemy ; his ships filled our harbors 
and bays, and the frontiers swarmed with his savage allies. In 
this day of darkness and despair, Thomas Paine came to the rescue. 
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It was Dot Washington, nor the Adamses, nor Franklin, nor Jeffer- 
iion ; the men we call, and rightly call, the Fathers of the Republic, 
who were chosen as the instrument of Providence, in this emer- 
gency, but the calumniated Thomas Paine. His " Carsis" went 
forth to the country like the clarion peal of victory, in the midst of 
disaster and defeat. It opens with the inspiration of genius, and its 
first sentence is the sound of a trumpet which will reverberate 
through all time: 

" These are the times that try me^Hs souls. The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will, in titis crisiSy shrink from the service 
of his country ; hut he that sihnds it NOW, deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman.** 

The disheartened soldier, who was leaving the army, turned back 
and renewed his enlistment ; the farmer left the plough in the fur- 
row ; the mechanic, his unfinished work on the bench. Men and 
means gathered around the Standard of Liberty. Members of the 
Continental Congress returned to their post of duty. The Crisis 
was read to every corporal's guard in the army ; and courage and 
confidence succeeded to terror and despair^ 

A man of the people,. Thomas Paine knew how to appeal to the 
popular heart. Sincere and earnest in his devotion to Liberty, he 
inspired others with the same zeal. His appeals were prompted by a 
higher feeling even than patriotism — by the principles of Justice, 
and the dictates of Humanity. 

'* Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its goods," be 
says, in this remarkable production, " and it would be strange indeed, 
if so celestial an article as Freedom should not be highly rated." 

'' I love the man that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength 
by distress, and grow brave by reflection." 

" We live in a large world, and have extended our ideas beyond 
the limits and prejudices of an Island. We hold out the right hand 
of fellowship to the universe." 

It was in this spirit that Thomas Paine incited and led on the 
Bevolution, which owes as much to his single pen, as to the swords 
of all its heroes. At every stage of tliat great struggle, h« wrote a 
dew number of the Crisis, which was distributed to the army axui 
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if llie Almightj giadoadj meant to open a aanetoafj to the per* 
aecnted in fatnre jearsy when home ahoold afford neither friendahip 
nor safety/' 

And after the moat eogent arguments in faror of independence, 
and a free goyemment, he elotea with this noble and eloquent 
appeal : 

^ O, je that lore mankind ! je that dare oppoae, not onlj t jrann j 
hut the tjranty stand forth ! Ererj spot of the old world is orer- 
nm with opffremotL Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. 
Asia and Africa hare long expelled her, Europe regards her 
like a stranger^ and England hath giren her warning to depart. Oh I 
receire the fugitiTe, and prepare in time an asjlum for mankind/' 

The eSeeX of Uiis pamphlet, ^* Common Sense^' is, probably, with- 
out a parallel in human literature* The first emotion it produced 
was terror — the next feeling was conviction, and then came an 
enthusiasm for its principles that resulted in the Declaration cf( 
Independence. GontemponiTj testimony is unanimous on this 
point. The friends of liberty were cheered onward ; those who 
wayered were made firm, and thousands were conyerted. ^^ Com- 
mon Sehsx'' was the knell of European despotism, and the tocsin 
of American liberty. 

Paine did not only write (cfr freedom, but yolunteered as a soldier 
in the continental army, — giying this personal testimony to the 
sincerity of his principk«. In this position he became the guest of 
Washington, and the friend of Lafayette and the principal officers 
of the American army — with many of whom he liyed on terms of 
intimacy to the close of his life. 

But the struggle of the Reyolution was long and serere ; and 
there were times when the biayest might well lose courage and the 
most sanguine despair. It was not enough to arouse the spirit of 
the country — it required to be sustained. The people were soon 
tired of the war. The militia, drafted for brief terms of seryice, 
and unused to the hardships c^ the camp, were leaving the army. 
Our cities were occupied by the enemy ; his ships filled our harbors 
and bays, and the frontiers swarmed with his sayage allies. In 
this day of darkness and deqMur, Thomas Paine came to the i 
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IIo defined the natural rights of man, as those which always i^ 
pertain to him, in right of his existence. Life, itself, brings to eveiy 
being the right of seeking his own happiness, or the greatest enjoy- 
ment of that life, which can be exercised without injury to the equal 
rights of others. 

Thus every civil right rests on natural right. Society and govern- 
ment are for the guarantee and protection of every natural right ; 
none are surrendered ; but only, as a matter of convenience, in 
certain cases, delegated to others. 

" Public good," he says elsewhere, in his Discourse on Govern- 
ment, " is not a term opposed to the good of individuals ; on the 
contrary, it is the good of every individual collected. It is the good 
of all, because it is the good of every one." 

It is this principle I have tried to bring to the comprehension 
of those who are placing institutions above humanity; and who 
would have every individual suffer, for the general good. 

Paine understood the true basis of Human Society, or of what- 
ever government or regulation it requires, in the affections or attrac- 
tions of the Human Soul — those Attractions which, as Fourier has 
said, are proportional to Destinies. 

" The wants and affections of man," he says, " impel him to 
form societies." 

"Formal government makes but a small part of civilized life." 

" The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has it for gov- 
ernment, because the more does it regulate its own affairs, and 
govern itself." 

* All the great Laws of Society are Laws of Nature." 

" Man has no authority over posterity in matters of personal right,. 
All hereditary government is, in its nature, tyranny." 

" All delegated power is trust — and all assumed power is usurpa- 
tion." 

Such are some of the fundamental principles, announced in Paines' 
treatise on " The Rights of Man ; " principles which have a wider 
application, it may be, than he suspected — ^principles which are 
universal and unchangeable — ^because true ; for there are axioms in 
social and political science, as in mathematics. 
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No man ever oomprehcnded the Ago in which he lived, and the 
great thought and work of that Age, better than did Thomas Paine, 
and no man has given clearer evidence of genioa or inspiration. 
Thus he sajs : 

" The present Age will hereafter merit to be called the Age of 
Reason, and the present generation will appear to the future as the 
Adam of a New World." 

<^ An arm J of principles will penetrate where an army of soldiers 
can not ; it will succeed, where diplomatic management will fail ; it 
is neither the Bhinc, the Channel, nor the Ocean, that can arrest its 
progress ; it will march on the horizon of the world, and it will 
conquer." 

Such was this man's faith in principles; such his consciousness 
of the power of truth ; for he believed that — 

''Such is the irresistible nature of truth, that all it asks, and all 
it wants, is the liberty of appearing." 

Has any man, in any Age, given utterance to a more sublime 
faith? 

And these principles, stated with great clearness, and supported 
by a power of illustration that rendered them irresistible, are radical, 
fundamental, and universal. They are the basis of all right ; and 
opposed to every wrong. The most advanced reformer of this day 
does no more than to extend, to a wider and more comprehensive 
sphere, the application of the principles of the " Rights of Man," 
as stated, and in the statement demonstrated, by Thomas Paine. It 
was this work that excited Mary WoUstonecraft to write her noble 
" vindication of the Rights of Woman," And these principles, the 
basis of the Declaration of American Independence, and its claim to 
the great rights of " Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness," 
have only to be carried out to their legitimate ultimations, to accom- 
plish, for Humanity that integral and Universal Freedom which is 
the condition of Progress, Development, Harmony and Happiness. 

Political independence and reforms in Government did not satisfy 
his principles or his philanthropy. Paine was a Socialist. He pressed 
upon legislators the duty of securing to all men the means of 
happiness ; of protecting the rights of honest poverty against the 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Committee of Arrangements, for the celebration of 
the 119th anniversary of the Birth-day of Thomas Paine, 
the Author-Hero of the Revolution, congratulate the liberal 
and enlightened portion of their fellow-citizens on the success 
which has attended this effort to do justice ta a great man's 
memory. 

The Invitation of the Committee to the Political and Reli- 
gious friends of Thomas Paine, to join in celebrating his 
Birth-day, met with a noble response. We were cheered by 
harmonious feelings and liberal contributions. Men of lib- 
eral sentiments, though widely separated in their opinions 
on political, social, and religious questions, joined heartily in 
a great ovation to the memory of an Honest Man, who, fear- 
lessly and conscienciously did a noble work for Humanity. 

The result was, one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
celebrations ever known in our city. It was ushered in with 
the firing of artillery, from the hills which overlook Cincin- 
nati, and from the neighboring city of Newport, on the Ken- 
tucky bank of the Ohio river. 

The meeting, which enjoyed and applauded the Oration, 
Addresses, and Music, was, probably, the largest that ever 
assembled on such an occasion. Greenwood Hall, the 
great hall of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute, was densely 
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riven. I congratulate the countrj that embosoms this glorioos home 
of plenty and of liberty. I coDgratulate the universal humanity that 
there is an America, and a Great West, and a queenly city here, 
and a people, so free, so intelligent, so generous and heroic, as thus 
to celebrate this anniversary, to vindicate the truth of history, and 
help to right the wrongs of half a century. 

It is rightj that the examples of courage, genius and philanthropy 
in the past, should be held in remembrance for the emulation and 
gratitude of the present and the future. 

It is truey and it is a part of my duty to make it manifest to all 
who hear me, that the life and writings of Thomas Paine prove 
him to have been a hero, a philosopher, and a philanthropist, and 
worthy of our admiration ^nd gratitude. 

It is true, as will abundantly appear, that his eminent and une- 
qualed services, in the cause of American Independence, and of 
Civil and Religioud Liberty, entitle Liiu especially to the honor and 
gratitude of every American ; and it was, therefore, rightly and 
nobly resolved to celebrate, here and now, the 119th Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of the Author-Hero of the Revolution — the vindi- 
cator of the rights of man, and the champion of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, Thomas Paine ; whose COxMmon Sense awoke the Ame- 
rican people to the Declaration of Independence ; whose Crisis, in 
the times that tried men's souls, gave vigor to our arms; who 
asserted and defended the Principles of Republican Liberty in both 
hemispheres ; who was the uncompromising foe of all despotisms, 
and the unwavering friend of Freedom and Humanity. 

Most heartily do I respond to this appeal ; most cheerfully will 1 
present to you all that is needed to sustain it — the simple facts of 
the Life of that Honest Man, whose birth upon our planet was a 
blessing to humanity, and rendered illustrious and memorable the 

DAY WE CELEBRATE. 

Thomas Paine, son of an English Quaker, was born at Thetford, 
England, January 29, 1737. A man of the people, he received only 
Ihe common rudiments of an English education, and at the age 

Jhirteen was taken from school to assist his father, in his trade 

"^ ker. 
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The music of the United States* Military Band, from the 
Government Barracks at Newport, Ky., welcomed a.n over- 
flowing audience of ladies and gentlemen to Greenwood 
Hall, which was appropriately decorated for the occasion. 

Isaac E. Hedges, Esq., on taking the Chair, as President 
of the Festival, addressed the assembly as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: — 
I have been unexpectedly called upon to preside on this occasion; 
but while I acknowledge my inability to fill the chair with the fit- 
ness the occasion demands, yet I am not disposed to decline the 
duties and responsibilities of such a position. 

I congratulate you my fellow-citizens, of every clime and nation, that 
a day has dawned upon us, when we can assemble in such vast 
numbers, to commemorate the noble sentiments of one, who stood 
out in bold relief before the foes of Human Rights, whether they were 
Kings, Potentates, or Priests. We meet, not to worship men, but great 
principles. We are not idolaters, or man-worshipers ; but we bow 
humbly, and reverence great truths and holy principles, wherever 
they are found. 

I have no sacrifices to make. They have long since been offered. 
The natural tendency of my mind has long since led me to look be- 
yond the boundaries of sectarianism, and the popular creeds of tK<i>. 
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to Hoientific punmits, and among the philosophers with whoa hi 
bocaiiie acquainted, was Dr. Franklin, whose eminent pnetiall 

sagacity recognized his fitness for the new world ; and he aoc^ndiii^l 
advised him to try his fortunes in America. He followed thil 
advice, and his destiny, and came to Philadelphia, where he fiat I 
secured employment as editor of the Pennsylvania Magaiinei fot I 
which he wrote some pleasant essays and poems. 

Thus, in the prime and vigor of his early manhood, chaa* ] 
tened in the school of adversity, unperverted and nncorrapted by I 
either a religious or scholastio education ; a self-tanght, self-made ' 
man, he found himself a citizen of the New World, at the ontbresk 
of the American Revolution. His scientific and literary pursuits 
had introduced him to the society of Franklin, Bush, Barlow, and 
other eminent men, and he joined in their discussions on the con- 
dition of the colonies, and their relations to the mother country. 

To appreciate the work which Thomas Paine was now destined 
to perform, we must remember the state of affairs at that period. 
The idea of liberty and independence had come to but few of the 
foremost minds of that age. The great mass of the American 
colonists, both the people and their leaders, were thoroughly loyal, 
and strongly attached to Great Britain. They believed in the 
Divine Bight of Kings ; the sacredness of hereditary rule, and in 
the obligations of loyalty. But there was also a feeling of sturdy 
determination to maintain their constitutional rights. In this state 
of things, in 1776, taking counsel with the leaders of the Bepub- 
lican movement, Thomas Paine burst upon the country with his 
'^Common Sense/' It was a trumpet peal, which awoke the 
Colonies to the thought of independence, and prepared them for the 
<'<^te8t in which it was won. He taught the people that freedom 
**^ seoority were the true objects of government, and that the 
^"'Plest form, by which these ends could be attained, was the best; 
*r** " of more worth is one honest man to society, and in the sight 

.^?Jj^» than all the crowned ruffians that ever lived." 
^^^ *ft the relisious faith and feeling which characterize all his 

* ** -^n was preceded by the discovery of America, as 
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^^ if the Almighty graciously meant to open a sanctuary to the per- 
a^ secuted in future years^ when home should afford neither friendship 
j^ nor safety." 

^ . And after the most cogent arguments in favor of independence, 
^ and a free government, he closes with this noble and eloquent 



" 0, ye that love mankind I ye that dare oppose, not only tyranny 
but the tyrant, stand forth ! Every spot of the old world is over- 
run with oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. 
Asia and Africa have long expelled her. Europe regards her 
like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart. Oh I 
receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind.'^ 

The effect of this pamphlet, " Common Sense" is, probably, with- 
out a parallel in human literature. The first emotion it produced 
was terror — the next feeling was conviction, and then came an 
enthusiasm for its principles that resulted in the Declaration of 
Independence. Contemporary testimony is unanimous on this 
point. The friends of liberty were cheered onward ; those who 
wavered were made firm, and thousands were converted. •^'Com- 
mon Sense " was the knell of European despotism, and the tocsin 
of American liberty. 

Paine did not only torite for freedom, but volunteered as a soldier 
in the continental army, — giving this personal testimony to the 
sincerity of his principles. In this position he became the guest of 
Washington, and the friend of Lafayette and the principal officers 
of the American army — ^with many of whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy to the close of his life. 

But the struggle of the Revolution was long and severe ; and 
there were times when the bravest might well lose courage and the 
most sanguine despair^ It was not enough to arouse the spirit of 
the country — it required to be sustained. The people were soon 
tired of the war. The militia, drafted for brief terms of service, 
and unused to the hardships of the camp, were leaving the army. 
Our cities were occupied by the enemy ; his ships filled our harbors 
and bays, and the frontiers swarmed with his savage allies. In 
this day of darkness and despair, Thomas Paine came to the rescue. 
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day; and having early read the '< Hiohts of Man,'' by the Im- 
mortal Paine, I learned to consider it my duty and mj privilege | 
to embrace the truth wherever my reason found it, — and fearlessly 
proclaim it, whether it was in harmony with, or in opposition to, 
orthodoxy. 

Let us ever cherish the generous spirit that inspired our Great 
Champion of Human Kights, whose Very soul oould not be confined 
to a single state or country, but leaped over oceans to find new 
fields for its philanthropic emotions. Let us ever prove faithful to 
the trust, secured to our possession by his untiring zeal in the cause 
of our own glorious country, that the " Crisis " that once tried 
men's souls may never again recur. 

May the Sun of Liberty, whose dawn was heralded in the mom 
of the American Bevolution by Thomas Paine, continue its 
onward inarch, until it shall arrive at a fixed and eternal meridian I 

Music. — ^National Airs, by the Band. 



ORATION. 



BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 



Mr. President — Ladies and Gentlemen : — ^I have accepted 
with pleasure and with pride, the honorable position your committee 
has assigned me. It might have been entrusted to one better able to 
do justice to the demands of this occasion ; but the honor could not 
have been conferred upon any one who would appreciate it more 
highly, or who could feel more anxiety to perform worthily the 
sacred duty of rescuing from the darkness of ignorance, the blight 
of bigotry, and the calumnies of creed-bound sectarians, the fame of 
a man, who has done more than to ^' fill the measure of his country's 
glory ; " one who has been a hero and a martyr in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty throughout the world. 

I respond cordially, therefore, to the summons to address you on 
this occasion, and to the sentiments expressed in the preamble and 
resolutions, inviting you to join in this celebration; and I, a 
stranger here, congratulate you upon the liberality, freedom, and 
justice, which have prompted your noble response to that invita- 
tion. 

I congratulate Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, that she has 
th« mind and heart, th^ manly courage and nobility of soul, to 
render this tribute of justice to one of the great unappreciated heroes 
of humanity. I congratulate the Great West upon the spirit of 
freedom that breathes over her prairies, and flows onward with her 
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day; and hariDg early read the " Rights of Man,'' bj the Im- 
mortal Paine, I learned to consider it my dnty and my privilege 
to embrace the truth wherever my reason found it, — and fearlessly 
proclaim it, whether it was in harmony with, or in opposition to, 
orthodoxy. 

Let as ever cherish the generous spirit that inspired our Great 
Champion of Human Rights, whose very soul could not be coniined 
to a single state or country, but leaped over oceans to find new 
fields for its philanthropic emotions. Let us ever prove faithful to 
the trust, secured to our possession by his untiring zeal in the cause 
of our own glorious country, that the ^< Crisis '' that once tried 
men's souls may never again recur. 

May the Sun of Liberty, whose dawn was heralded in the mom 
of the American Revolution by Thomas Paine, continue its 
onward march, until it shall arrive at a fixed and eternal meridian I 

Music. — ^National Airs, by the Band. 



ORATION. 



BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 



Mr. President — ^Ladies and Gentlemen : — 1 have accepted 
with pleasure and with pride, the honorable position your committee 
has assigned roe. It might have been entrusted to one better able to 
do justice to the demands of this occasion ; but the honor could not 
have been conferred upon any one who would appreciate it more 
highly, or who could feel more anxiety to perform worthily the 
sacred duty of rescuing from the darkness of ignorance, the blight 
of bigotry, and the calumnies of creed-bound sectarians, the fame of 
a man, who has done more than to ^' fill the measure of his country's 
glory ; " one who has been a hero and a martyr in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty throughout the world. 

I respond cordially, therefore, to the summons to address you on 
this occasion, and to the sentiments expressed in the preamble and 
resolutions, inviting you to join in this celebration; and I, a 
stranger here, congratulate you upon the liberality, freedom, and 
justice, which have prompted your noble response to that invita- 
tion. 

I congratulate Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, that she has 
the mind and heart, the manly courage and nobility of soul, to 
render this tribute of justice to one of the great unappreciated heroes 
of humanity. I congratulate the Great West upon the spirit of 
freedom that breathes over her prairies, and flows onward with her 
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countenance and a white cravat, commands you to believe ; a time, 
when there will be no reflections of hatred cast upon you, because you 
choose to make use of your own reason, instead of submitting to the 
authority of an old Jewish book, full of contradictions, absurdities 
and immoralities ; a time will come, when a man will not be pro- 
scribed, because he happened to be bom on the other side of the 
Atlantic ocean; a time will come, when a human being will not be 
made a slave, because the skin of his parents was a little darker 
than that of those who affect to be his masters. 

When this time will have arrived, an enlightened mankind, I 
repeat it, will bless the memory of the author of the " Rights of 
Man:' 



MUSIC: 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER/ 

BY THE BAND. 
SINGING: 

GEKMAN SONG, 

BY THE UNION CHOIR. 



The opening Address of the President, the Oration of 
Dr. Nichols, and the Address of Mr. Hassaurek, were 
greeted with frequent, general, and hearty applause. Dr. 
Nichols then, in behalf of the committee, reported the fol- 
lowing Eesolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 
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FUBTHEB PROCEEDINGS. 



After the delivery of the Oration, the Marseilles was played 
vith admirable effeet, by the United States military band, of the 
gOTemment barracks at Newport, Kentucky; and an able and 
eloquent address delivered by Frederick Hassaursk, Esq., 
Editor of the German " Hochwcechter ; " after which Dr. Nichols, 
in behalf of the committee, reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 



RESOLUTIONS 

Retolved, That the genius, integrity, and philanthropy, the de- 
votion to principles, and the unequaled services of Thomas Paine, 
in the cause of American Independence and the Rights of Man, 
entitle him to national honors, and ^^ the love and thanks of man and 
woman." 

Resolved, That we commend to all Reformers, Educators, and 
Xjegislators the study of the Principles of Civil and Religious Liberty 
contained in the writings of Thomas Paine, viz : that freedom and 
security in the exercise of every right, and in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, are the great objects of society and government ; and that 
religious belief, like every involuntary and spontaneous act of the 
human mind, should be free, under the only rightful limitation of 
freedom — its exercise not infringing upon the equal right of 
another. 

Resolved, That every usurpation of power, by monarch, oligarchy^ 
priesthood, or majority, is a despotism; that every govemmentf 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Committee of Arrangements, for the celebration of 
the 119th anniversary of the Birth-day of Thomas Paine, 
the Author-Hero of the Revolution, congratulate the liberal 
and enlightened portion of their fellow-citizens on the success 
which has attended this effort to do justice ta a great man's 
memory. 

The Invitation of the Committee to the Political and Reli- 
gious friends of Thomas Paine, to join in celebrating his 
Birth-day, met with a noble response. We were cheered by 
harmonious feelings and liberal contributions. Men of lib- 
eral sentiments, though widely separated in their opinions 
on political, social, and religious questions, joined heartily in 
a great ovation to the memory of an Honest Man, who, fear- 
lessly and conscienciously did a noble work for Humanity. 

The result was, one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
celebrations ever known in our city. It was ushered in with 
the firing of artillery, from the hills which overlook Cincin- 
nati, and from the neighboring city of Newport, on the Ken- 
tucky bank of the Ohio river. 

The meeting, which enjoyed and applauded the Oration, 
Addresses, and Music, was, probably, the largest that ever 
assembled on such an occasion. Greenwood Hall, the 
great hall of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute, was densely 
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filled, and hundreds could not obtain admission; aIthoiigli| 
two other celebrations were in progress at the same hour in I 
the vicinity — that at the Turners' Hall, where the addresses 
were in the German language ; and one in the neighboring 
city of Newport, Kentucky. 

The Committee have much pleasure in presenting to the 
public, in a permanent form, this record of a public event, 
which, they trust, marks the dawn of a new era of Intelli- 
gence in the appreciation of Worth, and of Courage, and 
Liberality in the expression of our obligations to Public 
Benefactors. 

It maybe proper to say that, in extending invitations to the 
speakers, no restriction was made, and no pledge required. 
Each was left to the free, consciencious performance of his 
individual duty, and is alone responsible for the sentiments 
advanced. The spirit of the occasion was one of Freedom 
and Toleration. 

The Committee would express their thanks to all who have 
in any way contributed to the Great Moral . Triumph, which 
has been achieved in this Celebration ; and would encourage 
the friends of Free Thought to renewed exertions. 



THE 
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The music of the United States' Military Band, from the 
Government Barracks at Newport, Ky., welcomed SeU over- 
flowing audience of ladies and gentlemen to Grbenvood 
Hall, which was appropriately decorated for the occasion. 

Isaac E. Hedges, Esq., on taking the Chair, as President 
of the Festival, addressed the assembly as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT: 
Ladies and GtEntlemen : — 
I have been unexpectedly called upon to preside on this occasion; 
but while I acknowledge my inability to fill the chair with the fit- 
ness the occasion demands, yet I am not disposed to decline the 
duties and responsibilities of such a position. 

I congratulate you my fellow-citizens, of every clime and nation, that 
a day has dawned upon us, when we can assemble in such vast 
numbers, to commemorate the noble sentiments of one, who stood 
out in bold relief before the foes of Human Rights, whether they were 
Kings, Potentates, or Priests. We meet, not to worship men, but great 
principles. We are not idolators, or man-worshipers ; but we bow 
humbly, and reverence great truths and holy principles, wherever 
they are found. 

I have no sacrifices to make. They have long since been offered. 
The natural tendency of my mind has long since led me to look be- 
yond the boundaries of sectarianism, and tha "^o^-vs^ax ^^^^^ ^ "^^ 
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day; and having early read the " Rights of Man," by the Im- 
mortal Paine, I learned to consider it my duty and my privilege I 
to embrace the truth wherever my reason found it, — and fearlessly { 
proclaim it, whether it was in harmony with, or in opposition to, 
orthodoxy. 

Let us ever cherish the generous spirit that inspired our Great 
Champion of Human Kights, whose very soul oould not be confined 
to a single state or country, but leaped over oceans to find new 
fields for its philanthropic emotions. Let us ever prove faithful to 
the trust, secured to our possession by his untiring zeal in the cause 
of our own glorious country, that the " Crisis " that once tried 
men's souls may never again recur. 

May the Sun of Liberty, whose dawn was heralded in the mom 
of the American Kevolution by Thomas Paine, continue its 
onward march, until it shall arrive at a fixed and eternal meridian I 

Music. — ^National Airs, by the Band. 



O R A T I O N^ 



BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 



Mr. President — Ladies and Gentlemen : — 1 have accepted 
with pleasure and with pride, the honorable position jour committee 
has assigned me. It might have been entrusted to one better able to 
do justice to the demands of this occasion ; but the honor could not 
have been conferred upon any one who would appreciate it more 
highly, or who could feel more anxiety to perform worthily the 
sacred duty of rescuing from the darkness of ignorance, the blight 
of bigotry, and the calumnies of creed-bound sectarians, the fame of 
a man, who has done more than to ^' fill the measure of his country's 
glory ; " one who has been a hero and a martyr in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty throughout the world. 

I respond cordially, therefore, to the summons to address you on 
this occasion, and to the sentiments expressed in the preamble and 
resolutions, inviting you to join in this celebration; and I, a 
stranger here, congratulate you upon the liberality, freedom, and 
justice, which have prompted your noble response to that invita- 
tion. 

I congratulate Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, that she has 
the mind and heart, the manly courage and nobility of soul, to 
render this tribute of justice to one of the great unappreciated heroes 
of humanity. I congratulate the Great West upon the spirit of 
freedom that breathes over her prairies, and flo^a QWfi^s<l'Wi*3cs^V^ 
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rivers. I congratulate the country that embosoms this glorioiu hoot I 
of plenty and of liberty. I congratulato the universal hanaanity tbt I 
there in an America, and a (ireat West, and a queenlj city heR^ ' 
and a people, ho frtM*, ho intelligent, so generous and heroici as thtf i 
to celebrate tliiri anniversary, to vindicate the truth of history, and 
help to right the wrongs of half a century. 

Jf in rif/htf that the examples of courage, genius and phihtnthropy 
in the jmHt, should be held in remembrance lor the emulation and 
gratitude of the present and the future. 

It in trupy and it is a part of my duty to make it manifest to all 
who hear me, that the life and writings of Thomas Paine prove 
him to have heen a hero, a philosopher, and a phiknthropist, and 
worthy of our admiration and gratitude. 

It u frury as will abuudantly appear, that his eminent and nne- 
qualcd scrvieep, in the cause of American Independenoe, aad of 
Civil and Keligioud Liberty, entitle him especially to the honor and 
gratitude of every American ; and it was, therefore, rightljr and 
nobly resolved to celebrate, here and now, the 119th Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of the Author-Hero of the Revolution — the vindi- 
cator of the rights of man, and the champion of Civil and Religions 
Liberty, Thomas Paine ; whose Common Sense awoke the Ame- 
rican people to the Declaration of Independence ; whose Cbisis, in 
the times that tried men's souls, gave vigor to our arms; who 
asserted and defended the Principles of Republican Liberty in both 
hemispheres ; who was the uncompromising foe of all despotismSi 
and the unwavering friend of Freedom and Humanity. 

Most heartily do I respond to this appeal ; most cheerfully will I 
present to you all that is needed to sustain it— the simple facts of 
the Life of that Honest Man, whose birth upon" our planet was a 
blessing to humanity, and rendered illustrious and memorable THE 

DAY WE CELEBEATB. 

Thomas Paine, son of an English Quaker, was bom at Thetford, 
England, January 29, 1737. A man of the people, he received only 
the common rudiments of an English education, and at the age 
of thirteen was taken from school to assist his father^ in his trade 
ofslajramker. 
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A desire for a more active and adventurous life led him, shortly 
after, to ship on board a British privateer, ,the celebrated ship 
^^ The Terrible,'' commanded by Captain Death. But his father, 
fearing to lose his son, and being opposed to wars, as a part of his 
religious faith, made such an appeal to his youthful feelings, as 
induced him to return home, «nd lay aside, for a time^ his warlike 
and adventurous projects. 

But his monotonous and distasteful hh(x was so ill-suited to his 
active spirit, that he subsequently joined the privateer. King of 
Prussia, and made a cruise ; of the incidents (^ which he has left 
no record. 

Of the heart-life of this man we hav« no history. There are, 
however, a few facts which open that life to the imagination of the 
sympathetic reader. He was married in 1769, at the age of 22 
years, and settled at Sandwich, pursuing his trade. His wife died 
at the end of the first year of their marriage. In this love and this 
loss, we have the key to much of his later life. It was a shock 
from which he seems never to have recovered. If in his later years 
he seemed a cynic, those who have so loved and suffered, know 
how to forgive. 

At the age of twenty-four he was appointed to a place in the 
excise, which he held for thirteen years. During this time he 
married again ; but it was an unhappy marriage of convenienpe ; or 
rather of duty and gratitude. He married the daughter of a 
deceased friend, and took charge of his family and business. This 
uncongenial and fruitless bond was, after a few years, severed by 
mutual consent. So far as is known, Paine lived through his life, 
like so many other humsm benefactors — loveless and childless. 
Severed from ties of family, they adopt the race, and give to huma- 
nity those talents and exertions which else might have been, more 
happily perhaps, but less usefully^ expended in the narrow circle of 
a home. The ages of the past have been ages of sacrifice, and the 
world's saviors have borne their crosses, and their crowns have been 
corowns of thorns. 

In 1774, at the age of 37, flying from the scene; of so much un- 
bappiaeflB, Paine went to Londou. Uece bft tMxvv^ \v\& o^tt^tLtlon. 
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to scientific puraoits, and among the philosophers with whomk 
became acquainted, was Br. Franklin, whose eminent pnetieil 
sagacity recognized his fitness for the new world ; and he aocoidin^j 
advised him to try his fortunes in America. He followed ia 
advice, and his destiny, and came to Philadelphia, where he fink 
secured employment as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, for 
which he wrote some pleasant essays and poems. 

Thus, in the prime and vigor of his early manhood, chas- 
tened in the school of adversity, unperyerted and uncormpted by 
either a religious or scholastic education; a self-taught, self-made 
man, he found himself a citizen of the New World, at the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. His scientific and literary pursuits 
had introduced him to the society of Franklin, Bush, Barlow, and 
other eminent men, and he joined in their discussions on the con- 
dition of the colonies, and their relations to the moth^ country. 

To appreciate the work which Thomas Paine was now destined 
to perform, we must remember the state of affairs at that period. 
The idea of liberty and independence had come to but few of the 
foremost minds of that age. The great mass of the American 
colonists, both the people and their leaders, were thoroughly loyal, 
and strongly attached to Great Britain. They belieyed in the 
Divine Bight of Kings ; the sacredness of hereditary rule, and in 
the obligations of loyalty. But there was also a feeling of sturdy 
determination to maintain their constitutional rights. In this state 
of things, in 1776, taking counsel vrith the leaders of the Bepub- 
lican moyement, Thomas Paine burst upon the country with his 
^'Common Sense.'' It was a trumpet peal, which awoke the 
Colonies to the thought of independence, and prepared them for the 
contest in which it was won. He taught the people that freedom 
and security were the true objects of government, and that the 
simplest form, by which these ends could be attained, was the best *, 
that '^ of more worth is one honest man to society, and in the sight 
of God, than all the crowned ruffians that ever lived." 

With the religious faith and feeling which characterize all his 
works, he says : 

<< The reformation was preceded by the discovery of America, as 
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if the Almigbtj gracioudj meant to open a sanctuary to the per- 
secuted in future yearS; when home should afford neither friendship 
nor safety." 

. And after the most cogent arguments in favor of independence^ 
and a free government; he closes with this noble and eloquent 
appeal : 

'' 0, ye that love mankind I ye that dare oppose^ not only tyranny 
but the tyrant, stand forth I Every spot of the old world is over- 
run with oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. 
Asia and Africa have long expelled her. Europe regards her 
like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart. Oh I 
receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind.'' 

The effect of this pamphlet, " Common Sense" is, probably, with- 
out a parallel in human literature. The first emotion it produced 
was terror — ^the next feeling was conviction, and then came an 
enthusiasm for its principles that resulted in the Declaration of 
Independence. Contemporary testimony is unanimous on this 
point. The friends of liberty were cheered onward ; those who 
wavered were made firm, and thousands were converted. ^^ Com- 
mon Sense " was the knell of European despotism, and the tocsin 
of American liberty. 

Paine did not only torUe for freedom, but volunteered as a soldier 
in the continental army, — ^giving this personal testimony to the 
sincerity of his principles. In this position he became the guest of 
Washington, and the friend of Lafayette and the principal officers 
of the American army — with many of whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy to the close of his life. 

But the struggle of the Revolution was long and severe ; and 
there were times when the bravest might well lose courage and the 
most sanguine despair;^ It was not enough to arouse the spirit of 
the country — it required to be sustained. The people were soon 
tired of the war. The militia, drafted for brief terms of service, 
and unused to the hardships of the camp, were leaving the army. 
Our cities were occupied by the enemy ; his ships filled our harbors 
and bays, and the frontiers swarmed with his savage allies. In 
this day of darkness and despair^ Thomas Paine came to the rescue. 



